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known that the difficulty of proving his innocence was so great
Somerset's as to render it almost a certainty that he would not
dismay. escape if the King determined to bring him to trial As
he reviewed the circumstances of the case, he must have remem-
bered how many of his actions, which at the time seemed to be
trivial enough, would hardly escape the very worst interpreta-
tions. His share in Overbury's imprisonment, the double part
which he had played towards him, the food and medicines
with which he had supplied him, the intrigue into which he had
entered with Helwys and Northampton to keep him in ignorance
of his real feelings towards him, all formed a network of evidence
from which it would be difficult to escape, even if the judges
before whom his cause was to be tried had been more impartial
than they were likely to be.

There was but one course for him to take. He ought to
have sat down at once, and after calling up before his memory
every circumstance which had taken place during those months
of Overbury's imprisonment, and collecting every scrap of
evidence which it was in his power to procure, to have laid
before the King a true and full statement of his case.

Unfortunately for himself he did not take this step. No
doubt it would have cost him something. He would have had
to confess much that was to his discredit, and would, in all pro-
bability, have lost all chance of regaining the King's favour ; but
he might possibly have been able to convince the world that
he was not a murderer.

was all false, and that he would soon come back with his character cleared.
The King's conduct admits of various interpretations. The ordinary
explanation is that he pretended hypocritically to part with him as a friend,
whilst he knew he was running into destruction. On the other hand,
Wilson's account is probably correct, which assumes that Somerset knew
perfectly well that he was going to meet an accusation. It is possible that
his bold assertions overpowered the King for a time, and that he really
dismissed him with the hope of seeing him return in a few days triumphant
over his accusers, but that as soon as he was gone the force of the accu-
sations recurred to him, and he may well enough have added, c I shall
never see his face more.' All depends upon the gesture and look with
which the words were uttered. Wilson says it ' was with a smile,5 but
Wekloa, who was at Royston at the time, omits this.